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JAPANIANA. 


A. SLOPER feels, at the present moment, he is called upon to say a few 
words on Japanese traits. 

He knows nothing of them, except one Mrs. S. once bought, and put 
a hot kettle on, and fetched the paint off. But what of that? Others 
do. Let us see what others say. A 

A. SLorer hears, on the best authority, that the common drinks of 
the Japanese are a// hot, and that they are fond of black teeth, and get on ho! 
on the left side. 

Another fellow says the character of the Japan male creature is reflected by the 
female sex. Intelligent and agreeable in their manners. affectionate in their family 
relations, and faithful to their marriage vows, the women of Japan breathe all the 
pride of virtue. a 

A party who knows, tells me that the Japanese may be described as a punctilious, 
haughty, vindictive, and licentious people ; but there is nothing vulgar in their com- 
Position. Another adds, there is more to admire than to love in their character. 

A man, who seems to know, records that they have neither tables, beds, nor chairs, 
but sit and lie on carpets and mats. A. SLOPER cre this has slept on a mat—a doormat, 
McGooseley doesn't generally get further than the doorstep. 

Country cousins who have been to see Lord Lytton’s play at the Princess's may like to hear what 
happened once in thc case of another Lucretia in Japan. The story goes that a Japanese noble, 
going on a journey, left his better half at home, and another Japanese gentleman of rank made pro- 
posals to her. Her scorn and indignation only inflamed him to his purpose, which he effected in 
spite of her denial. When her busband returned she received him with much reserve, and when he 
asked why, bade him wait until the morrow. when « grand feast was to be given. Among the guests 
was the noble who had wronged her. After the feast was over, the woman rose up and declared the 
injury she had suffered, and frantically entreated to be slain, as a creature unfit to live. Thc guests, the 
husband foremost, besought her to be calm; that she was an innocent victim, though the author of 
the outrage merited no less punishment than death. The poor woman thanked them all kindly, she 
wept on her husband's shoulder, she kissed him affectionately, then, suddenly escaping from his em- 
braces, rushed to the edge of the terrace, which was on tre roof of the house, and cast herself over 
the parapet. In the confusion that ensued, the author of the mischief made his way downstairs, and 
when the rest of the party arrived, he was found weltering in his blood by the body of his victim. He 
had a pa his crime by committing suicide in the national manner, by slashing himself across the 
stomach with two slashes in the form of a cross, 
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SUBTERRANEAN LONDON ; 
Or, SECRET CRIME. 


—~— 
CHAPTER L 
BADER, have you ever paused to ponder over a sewer grating upon 
the dark and dismal crimes, the traces of which have been washed down 
into the subterranean passages beneath your feet? 
Suppose yourself to have been lured to some abode of crime, of 
acvsenl violence, murder ! vas 
our throat cut, pockets rifled, and your corpse flung down into 
the dark abyss ! = : bis : 
What would be your feelings ? 
Yet how many are there to whom such things have happened, and 
who never live to tell the tale; or, if they do, don’t tell it truthfully ? 
The ola sewer man didn’t appear to be surprised to hear that I had 
been down various sewers. "“loshiog appeared to him more natural 
than that people should like to go down sewers and to talk about them 
for hours together. 
ao you ever hear of any murders being committed in the sewers?” 


*¢ There was one open shore," he said, ‘that some of the foremen 
used to call old Grinacre ?" 

‘* What was that about?” | asked. 

** Well,” he said, ‘it used to bother us a good deal, One morning, 
when the tide was all right, we goes down to work, and picks up a 


“A human leg?" 1 asked. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘‘all that—and not a wooden one, neither. Another 
night, — the tide was all right again, we goes down and we finds 
another leg.” 


leg. 

“ Another human leg?" I asked him, in astonishment. 

‘* Every inch on it,” he returned. ‘* And that ain't all. Another time 
we goes into the same shore, and we finds a arm, and another time we 
goes down and we finds another arm.” 

** What did you do?" I asked, excitedly. 

**Qh," he said, ‘the foreman put them down in this book, and they 
went before the Board, and it was along time before the Board could 
make anything of them. They sent an inspector down, and he found a 
few more legs—and even heads—to show them." 

“« What was the solution of the mystery?" said I, getting impatient. 

“« Well,” he replied, ‘‘ the cat came out of the bag at last. It was body- 
snatchers and medical students. When the gentlemen at the hospital 
had done cutting up the bodies, they gets rid of the limbs by pitching 
them into the open shore." 

‘*I was secretly disappointed,” says Mr. Hollingshead, ‘‘at this 
tame conclusion, to what I thought was going to prove a romantic 
story.” 

Reader, I won't deceive you, I have been quoting from a book written 
by Mr. John Hollingshead, of the Gaiety Theatre. He did not manage 
the Gaiety ‘Theatre, though, at that time, and speak oracularly about 
symmetrical ballet girls, but used to write statistical books. He always 
seems to have studied figures. 

Yet, although the case quoted turned out disappointing, fearsome 
crimes have been brought to light ere now by the sewer's aid. Did not 
the discovery by the Boston College porter to the discovery of the 
horribly treacherous murder trated by Professor Webster ; and will 
it not amy tr SORRY: fore facts so startling, that the very flesh on 
your bones 

But I anticipate. I must leave it till next week, when the blood- 
curdling adventures of the Boy Sloper and his friend Bill Higgins 

Will be continued. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


®.* Owing to the demand on our space, we cannot guarantee to answer 
Correspondents immediately on the receipt of their Queries. 


oS 
E. F. Campers (Bodmin).—Miss Sloper's it sent with love. 
You say there are many in your town ea aad Sor ~ but are 
saying, 


afraid of a‘ Bar.” Miss ran says she vecollects an 

T Faint heart never won fair lady.” Let the Bodmin boys take 
hint. —AN Apingr. — What, in the name of (/oodness, do you mean ? 
——J. S West (Piccadilly).—ALLY agrees with you; no one coulda 
sing the song better than Arthur Ruberts,——J. 8. ORMSBY (Dublin).— 


Brighton).— You must have misread the announcement of Prize ae 
It says, ‘‘ y 

fearful crime were b ht to light, and the sulsequent chapters (open 
¢ cca a, each sont asa 


vy 

competition for the class of M.S. you send. ‘See our PRIZE Story thes 
aie (Hell's ‘ten Ly) room, ——ScHaRrskopr. — The 
Eminent knows no cure for love sickness, unless it is getting married. 
He says tt cured him sooner than he expected. If you call at the office 
aad wish to see the Eminent, he takes ‘* unsweetened.” —— Mons. BLIcQ 
(Guernsey).—ALLY has had so many pressing claims on him lately that 
he cannot spare a penny for the tape measure. ‘‘ There's a go time 
coming, Blicq ; wait a little longer.” ——Miss RicoMonD (Daisy Hill 
School, Bradford).—T7he Eminent sends his outeyrents with love from 
the entire family. Ie feels honoured at being asked for the same, and 
trusts you will excuse the blots, —Jack Summers (Fulbam Roa), —/é 
is extremely gratifying to Miss Slopcr to receive such nice letters. She 
her portrait, and if ever a Matrimonial Column is started in the 

“ HaLr-Houmpay,” she will lt you know.—— WILLIAM Kean (Kings- 
land Road).—see y to C. £. Jay.——C. W. F. Epmonps (Christ's 
Hospital).—Declined with thanks. ——P. F. O. Suutivan (Dublin).— 
Sorry we haven't room.——W. J. LowNDs (uineipeol) oe out ; 
many thanks.—.J. BLackMAN (Staplehurst).— Miss Sloper’s rast 
sent, with fond love.——HULL Supscripers (Beverley Road). — We 
know the time is short, but we commence printing on a S:turday for 
the next Thursday, so have no choice in the matter.——MastgR 'T. 
BuL¥IN (Warrenpoint, Co. Down).—Read the announcement again 
more carefully, please.——R. S. Parris (Barnsbury).—No prizes for 


SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


FASHION FANCIES.—By Miss Sloper. 
No. 46.—‘‘St. Patrick s Costume.” 


| Views on the Skirts of Helland. 


Opp.—A Ballet Lady buying her Leg. 


(Saturday, March 14, 1885. 


A WOULD-BE wicked . writing to ALLY, says the motto of every 
man nowadays should be ‘‘ 'o be let or sold,” because, if he is a bachelor, 
he is ‘to let,” and if he is married, he is probably “sold, 


} 

A “CONSTANT SUBSCRIBER" writes to say that he has made the ac- 
quaintance of a girl whose face is far from pretty, but then she ‘‘ makes 
up” for it in another way. ALLy hasnt an idea what ‘‘ Constant Sub- 
scriber "’ means. *° 


DIFFERENCES of sex are always remarkable. Think of the wide gulf 
between having a cocktail at a low bar, and having an entail barred ona 
lordly family estate. oe 


Kate asked me to afternoon tea, 
Since I went I'm the prey to remorscry ; 
My heart she Fas stolen !—Ab, me! 
I'm the victim of Kate's cup and saucer-y. 
ee 


“WHAT awful rubbish folks do talk,” said that truly wortby lady and 
good housewife, Mrs. Juggins, ‘‘ about love in a ‘ cottage.’ For my own 
part, I generally get short weight in mine.” 


Lavy B. is awfully ugly, as you know, of course; and Lord B, is as 
jealous as Othello. “What about, goodness knows. The Countess says 
she is sure poor Lord B. can never bave looked at her bimself. 


PERSONS of extremely saving. miserly habits are said to be possessed 
by acertain madness. Of course they are, for the disease they all suffer 
from is really a money-mania. ee 

e 


Tue play was at its height in the card-room of a well-known club, and 
from a distant corner was heard, ‘‘ We are ¢wo to twu/" ‘* By Jove, we 
are two to two, too!" responded a player at an adjoining table. No 
— that a German there present likened our language to a French 

orn. oe 
* 


“Do you know, my dear,” said Edwin, ‘‘ when my pretty little wife is 
really and truly ‘like a bird'?"* Angelina did not know. ‘* Whenever 
could it be?" ‘Why, eg omni said Edwin, proudly, ‘‘ when she is 
in earnest (in her nest} win retains the mark of that pinch to this 
ye oe 
e 


“THERE is reason in roasted eggs.” Jones says he has never heard 
of roasted eggs, but that be Aas heard of “eggs and bakin.’ ” 


THE last battle he was engaged in, SLOPER says, the enemy ran. They 
did not catch ALLY, though, after all—for no one knows what he can do 
till he tries—and on that occasion ALLY had the first start. 


* 
‘THE weight was wrong, the winkles old, 
The minstrel was infernal cold ; 
His banjo, now his only joy, 
Siesiecesacd ty mney 88 Oe De 
Who, when he heard it, grinned with glee, 
And deemed it Perfect minstrelsy. 


TELEMACiIUs (aged nineteen). “Tes simply absurd, dear boy, to tell 
i all know that no woman ever yet could 


MENTOR ( side of forty). ‘‘ There is one secret that can la: 
heavy odds on thle keepin, ad = ‘ 
TEL, ‘* What is that?” 
Men. ‘ Their ages.” bP 


one,” replied Johnson. o° 


First GOLDEN YoutH. ‘‘Clevah lectchaws these on Burns and—a— 
Loseteiiom: The young lady was—aw—a personal fwiend of Longfellow, 
y' know. 

SECOND viTTO. '*Aw—and Dot of | the other fellah ?" 


e 
IN the whole range of nature there is no more affecting sight, no sight 
that goes nearer and straighter to the heart, at the same time no more 
interesting study, than the face of a street urchin as he pulls off the last 
remaining trousers- button to stake on the game, 


* 
First ToPer. Well, Sam, poor old Tom's gone! 
SECOND DITTO, Has he, now? What did he die of? 
First Cold. 
SECOND (with astonishment), Cold? 
First. So the doctor said: too much cold—whisky ! 


BETTING MAN (who has “skinned the lamb" and made a“ pot"). 
“Tsay, Bill, a bloke over there has been a-talkin' a lot about the Norman 
race. What meetin’ is it run at, and when does it come off?” 


e 
WE understand that in future when a prisoner is sentenced to fourteen 
days, he will be turned adrift in the new Law Courts. It is calculated 
that by the time he finds an exit the term of his punishment will have ex- 
pired—if he himself has not done 50, 


* 
Our Bill, be writes, his luck has turned, 
He went to prison for a year ; 
But now he’s out, and we have learned 
That in a Bank he's now cashier. 
He says he's doing very well ; 
How the Bank's doing he don’t tell. 


YOUNGEST SON. Please, mamma, don't let Mary cook the meat quite 
enough to day for dinner. 

MAMMA. Why not, my dear? 

Y. S_ Because I learned to-day at school ‘‘What is done can't be 
helped." So if the meat is done it can't be helped, and then I shan't get 
any, don’t you see? 

Maternal embrace, while dim visions of a future Lord Chancellorship 
pass through mamma’s brain, oe 

* 


FRep's hair sticks up. An American coz., having seen a phot bh 
of him, asks, ‘‘Is there no ‘¢/e' over there? Fred says, “Of pate 


the class 9, — ry 7 Yours av oad apa when I part it there is an aisle down the middle |" 
returns mks for kind enquiries, a: iss S sends her .—— . 
ime jel ntl iy ee am rg sent. Will ee gt ell get the gen, 5 hse in the neightourhood of aay who reall 
mi *s autograph for you, e never was gi iting. —— ‘ . SLOPBR. wi roing? 0 nobody can steaks, riend, however, 
Jack AND Lizzig MILpRED (Tetsworth).—Portrait of Miss Sloper Lect FS SN ee Mrs. Ss, who gets her meat of the gentleman in question, says that, un- 
herewith. You could have @ copy of the “ Hatr-Houpay” posted MISH! WAKE WIM NOT fortunately, her cook is obliged to. 
i from the office midday Thursday ( post-free, 1d). That is the earliest SWE NAY YET ESCAFEL, ceergay ee 
ih lime a@ copy is obtainable.——MoORTON Catling (Chiswick College, ee SHE, es Can we have fish for dinner to-day, dear?" 
f Chiswick.—Read the Prize Announcement once more, and you will He. ‘If you like whiting pout, darling |" 
\ find you are mistaken, ——Honace V. Rees (Marsate).— Many thanks; (And she did gout, and very becoming it was, pretty soul !) 
; | returnca herewith, a H o* 
.4f * * For announcement of £3:3:0 Weekly Prize, see page S3. dite. ay ta ae ie wine seeing any: To i 
y i} SS : aa will bring you notoriety. ee : 
JUMBLES AND GINGERBREAD. : 


WHAT is a keystone ?— 
‘Tis when twenty-three stone, 
a tram-car to enter, 
Finds room for a small one, 
Exclaims, ‘* Well, it's all one,” 
And screws himself, into the centre. 


gs 
I KNOW a lady, passing fair— 
Sweet, gentle, clever, fond ; 
With soft blue eyes and sipping hair, 
1 And mind to correspon: 
1 wouldn't give a threepenny bit 
For the finest flower that grows 
With beauty only for the eyes, 
And nothing for the nose, 


e 
& Pik l do you say Smith has ‘dusted up ?' lee Owes me a 
thousand pounds!" (But the truth was that the mutual riend neferr.a Tia aah : aaa cite 
| to had simply taken the early ‘bus to town, as the morning was too wet No sonia ee fees ia 
for walking. ) same thing” Uprighiness 


aay 


Wny is a bad half-crown in ALLY SLOPER's waistcoat pocket like < 
Public house on his way home ?—Because he will have considerable diffi- 
culty in passing it. aoe 

e 


A DREADFUL story comes to ALLy's ears from South London. A 
ruffianly cabman in that neighbourhood has been cruelly torturing a 
horse. He was seen last Tuesday afternoon actually putting st to the rack { 
The Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals ought to see to this, 


Saturday, March 14, 1886.) 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 
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MISS SLOPER WITH POOR, 
DEAR, UNFORTUNATE MRS. COLLATINUS. 


—~—— 


No well-regulated girl ought to miss Mrs. Collatinus. 
She is splendidly staged, and intensely interesting to all well-regulated 
girls, The story of Lucretia is of 
an improving nature, and teaches 
a lesson—indeed, several lessons, 
I have been thinking them over 
myself since I was at the Prin- 
cess's, and have also referred to 
the history book for the purpose of 
ascertaining what good Lucretia 
really did by killing herself. It 
is possible that, as a matter of 
fact, nothing actually did come of 
.. it as regards retributive justice to 
that bad, bold, untruthful man, 
Mr. Sextus Tarquin, who, accord- 
ing to the history book, carried 
on the same awfal career, or some 
other one (most likely more awful), 
for ever so many years afterwards, 
and died a hero's death on the field 
of glory. This sort of thing, how- 
ever, very naturally appeared to 
we be , = late neoleg ots and to Mr. 
ilson Barrett, the most energetic and enterpris managers, as 
altogether out of character on the stage ; and so ve: erly the bold, 
bad Sextus is stabbed to the heart under the eyes of the Sacionce: and, 
what is more satisfactory still, by the manager himself ; and very effectu- 
ally, too, is he stabbed. 
rising of the curtain reveals a street in Rome, showing the 
exterior of the house of Collatinus and the Temple of Jupiter. Here 
assemble the garlanded revellers. In the next scene, Tarquin's palace, 
the revels are continued, and while the generous wine is quaffed Sextus 
Tarquin offers the well-known wager that the wives of some of his com- 
panions during their absence will prove unfaithful, and give themselves 
m hee riot and enjoyment. Collatinus, husband of the beautiful and 
ite Lucretia, in spite of the remonstrance of Brutus, the chal- 
lenge, which forthwith is to be put to the proof. 
cretia sustain the test, and in 
the second act we learn that 
her purity and her beauty 
have fired the lustful desires of 
Sextus. The second scene of 
this act takes us to the old 
ruined Temple of Romulus, 
where the Sybil predicts the 
downfall of the Tarquins, and 
where Sextus arranges for the 
assassination ot Brutus,whom 
he has begun to suspect. The 
scene of the third act is the 
House of Collatinus., Sextus, 
having secretly left the camp, 
seeks shelter here on pretence 
that he has been benighted, 
and repays Lucretia’s hospi- 
tality with vile offers of his 
love ; and, these being rejected 
with scorn, he feigns that his 
object only was to test her 
fidelity to her absent lord. 
Then the noble lady having 
retired to her chamber, he 
accepts the omen which he ( y 
sees in the shattering of the '' 
household gods, and resolves 
on the accomplishment of his 
base design. In the fourth 
act the beauty, the grace, the ’ 
tenderness, the love of virtue, 2 Ss 
the scorn of unholy passion, Sas oS 
and the resolve to self-sacrifice Tarquin: E. S. Wittarp 
rather than to live ‘‘a jest for 
the base and an excuse for the wanton,” are all most beautifully expres- 
sed, and the warmest sympathies of the whole house went out towards 
Lucretia as, clothed in her mournful garments, she in pitiful eloquence 
told the story of the deed of outrage; how 


Spy: C. Hupson, 


Well does the fair I.u- 


At night's stillest hour 

I awoke, and by the lone lamp, saw him bend 

my couch, a dagger in his hand. 
“* Hear me,” he said, ‘‘ Refuse! Nay, breathe one cry, 
And with this steel I smite thee to the 
That done, my slave, who sleeps without, I slay, 
Drag his corpse hither, place it by thine own, 
And tell ny spouse, my kinsman. Tell thy father 
Tell to all Rome that, my suspicions roused, 
I watched the menial creeping to thy chamber, 
And to thine arms ; that, 1n the indignant 
Of my amaze, I slew thee and the slave, 
Thy paramour. Thy seeming guilt shall make 
Thy name a sound the chaste shall blush to hear, 
Debar thy dust the holy funeral urn, 
And shame thy husband and thy house for ever. 


The Largetines ag ited on a and cried all oe oe he 
sucked his oranges, Dook Snook was so carried away he dropped 
= the bag of Barce- 


to the top of acritic 
in the stalls. 
Fortunately the 
noise was not gene- 
rally heard, as just 
at the same mo- 
ment, the thunder- 
bolt falling, shat- 
rea thebbogweie 
G u the 
stage. The critic, 
Jeal on did not 
seem to be pleased 
until he found what 
was in the bag, 
when he and the 
other critics scram- 
bled for them, to 
the Dook’s disgust. 
You must certainly 
go and see Junius. 
Miss is 
awfully |—bet- 
ter than I have ever 
seen her in any- 
thing else. She 
looksa perfect dear, 
asI told her. As for Willard, he is a most awfully natural villain, I 
have known several just like him. Hudson, too, is good. 
Wilson Barrett acted capitally, and at the end of the play the first 
night made a funny speech, and everybody applauded like anything. 
here were a heap of people there, and all sorts of celebrities, and every- 
body as usual stared at body else, and of course they pointed us 
out too, and Hal Ludlowtold me he heard someone say to someone else, 
“Do you know who that awfully stunning girl is up in that box? 
That's Tootsie, who does the articles in ‘SLOPER’s HALF-HOLIDAY,' 
which has the largest comic circulation in the world. Oughtn’t she to be 
proud? People only take the paper in because of her." And the person 
the someone was speaking to said, ‘* Lor!" 


Lucretia: Miss Easttake. 
Boutus: Witson BARRETT. 


TO OUR READERS. 
Ss 


THE MOST EXTRAORDINARY STORY 
EVER WRITTEN! 


Last week (March 7th) we published the Opening Chapter o 


A GREAT COMPETITION STORY, 


which may be contributed to (a Chapter each week) by any purchaser of “ALLY 
Storer's Havr-Houinay” desirous of competing for the Weekly Prize oy 


£3:3:0 

e . 
The Story is one of Modern Liye, dealing with a Dark AND TerRriste Mystery, 
the unravelment of which depends upon the imaginative powers of those who 


undertake the allotted task The Pri-e of £3: 3:0 for Chapter Il, printed 
hereunder, has been awarded to £ 


F. BENFIELD, 4 Alderwick Terrace, London Road, Hounslow. 


The first Chapter showed in what way the evidences y a Fearrurt Crime 
were brought to light, and the subsequent Chapters (open to Competition) must 
carry the Story a Stage farther cach week, leaving the ie Anal development of the 
plot to be told in the Chapters yet to come, The STORY to be told in Eight 
Chapters, inciudine the first, published (ast week. Each Chapter must not be 
less than half a column in length, and not more than a column, and for the best 
Chapter selected each week, a Prize of £3:3:0 together with the “ SLopER 
Awarp or Marit," will be given; anda like amount and the same Honours 
Sor Chapter Three, and so on to the end of the Story. 

Notr.—AdU MSS. must be addressed to 
The Editor of 
“Tue Great Comprtition Story,” 
“Ally Sloper's Half-Holiday” Office, 
99, Shoe Lane, E.C., 

and should reach the Office by first post Saturday morning, accompanied by the 
Coupon cut from the * Hal/-Holiday" of the same week. Uf the MSS. be ao- 
companied by a stamped wrapper, it will ensure their safe return in case of 
rejection. The MSS. for Chapter Three should reach the Office by Saturday, 
March 4th. “Atv Storee’s Har-Houwway" ts published midday Thurs- 
day, whih allows half of Thursday and the whole of Friday for writing the 
Chapter to be sent in; to arrive at the Office not later than first post Saturday 
morning, 


OUR PRIZE STORY. 
THE BLACK BOX. 


—_—¥o— 
(Prizk. £3 : 3: O). 


CHAPTER II. By F, BENFIELD, 


“«CRAWSHAW, what mean you? Are you mad? Explain yourself!" 
exclaimed Evelyn. 

“« Would to heaven I was mad, Jack!" bitterly answered Crawshaw ; 
** but what else could I expect?” 

Turning to the landlady and the affrighted servants, Eveiyn said, 
** Madam, there is a terrible mystery here, but you had better have the 
box at once placed in an empty room ; in the meantime send information 
to the nearest police station." 

To this the landlady quickly assented, and the box was taken up to 
the first floor and placed in an empty lumber room, followed by Craw- 
shaw and Evelyn, after which the two were left by themselves. 

Closing the door carefully, Crawshaw, from whose face every vestige 
of colour had fled, broke the silence. ‘‘ Now we are alone, I will endea- 
vour to throw some light upon this horrible crime _Listen:— 

“You have, perhaps, wondered at the desponding mood in which 
sometimes you have found me. Now I will tell you the reason, as there 
is no further need of concealment. My wife, betore our marriage, had 
another suitor for her hand, Horace Merritt by name, one of the most 
atrocious villains on the face of the earth. He proposed to her, but was 
rejected with scorn. Before taking her departure he swore a most des- 
perate oath that he would wreak such terrible vengeance upon ber that 
would make the whole world shudder I propnsed and was in due 
course accepted, and after a three months’ engagement we were married. 
We then made our way to Naples to spend our honeymoon, without a 
thought of coming evil or of Horace Merritt. For two months we were 
as happy as it was possible for man and wife to be, but at the end of 
that time I noticed a sudden change in my wife's demeanour, I tried 
to draw from her the reason of the change, but without avail. 

“« A frightened look seemed always in her eyes. So nervous did she be- 
come at last that I felt it my duty to call in medical advice. The physi- 
cian, Dr. Clements, an Englishman, informed me that she was suffering 
from a severe mental shock, and asked me if I knew of rales, bar 
could have caused it. I, of course, answered him in the negative. ‘‘ Rg 
said he, ‘I am sorry to tell you that if the trouble is not discovered and 
removed before the close of the present week, your wife will become a 
raging maniac. But meanwhile, I should advise you to let her take short 
by her maid.” 


happen. : 
be doing something, so I seized my hat, and rushed into the street, 


taking the direction in which I knew my wife generally took, and eagerly 
enquiring for her of nearly every one I met. When day dawned I returned 
to the hotel, and burst open her private desk, thinking I might there get 
an inkling as to her unaccountable disappearance. I came across several 
letters bearing a most strange device, a skull and cross bones, stamped 
in deep black, and signed by that hated name, Horace Merrtt. Then, 
too well I underst the reason of her strangeness. The contents of 
those letters, Jack, are 100 horrible to relate, and well I saw the reason 
why she had fefused to allow me to see them. Would to God she had 
done so. But, tocut a long story short, Jack, I swore a sacred oath 
that I would track her murderer down, for such I guessed him to be, 
little thinking she would be spared her life until so recently, and I have 
vowed to deal cut to him whenever we meet, a just and fearful retribu- 
bution. Although, I have been, and am still on his track, I have heard 
nothing whatever of him until this very evening when I learned from a 
very reliable source. that the scoundrel, Horace Merritt, was in London.” 

«Then, Crawshaw, what is the meaning of this address on the box? 
How do you explain that?" said Evelyn." 

** Address, Jack, what mean you?" 

*¢ Ts it not your own handwriting ?” 

«Great heavens, Evelyn ; so it is! What terrible mystery is this?" 

““Do you swear, Crawshaw, that you know nothing more of this 
horrible mystery beyond what you have told me, and all that you have 
told me is the truth?” 

**Do you doubt me, Evelyn?" earnestly returned Crawshaw. ‘‘Do 
you dare to think that 1_ murdered my own wife, the woman I would 
willingly have died for? Does my pretended friend suspect me of such 
a hideous crime? Speak out, man; speak out !"’ 

“* Crawshaw,” warmly responded Evelyn, ‘‘ forgive me if fora moment 
such suspicion crossed my mind. I swear here, most solemnly, that I 
will help you, body and soul, to track down this foul murderer.”’ 

“*Give me your hand, Jack. Thank you. I thank you from the 
bottom of my heart.” " ‘ 

At this juncture the door was flung violently open, the waiter, entering 
excitedly, gasped, ‘I beg yer pard’n, gents, but the officers are inquir- 
ing for you outside." 

“« The who?" demanded Evelyn. 

“The p'lice, sir," nervously explained the waiter. 

‘The police!" echoed Crawshaw, ina strange, wild voice; ‘then I 
am lost. Good-bye, Jack ; remember your solemn pledge. Farewell !" 
And, before Evelyn realised what his friend was about, he had drawn 
from his pocket a small revolver, and, pressing it to his forehead— 
crash—followed by the smashing of glass. Then a slight, girlish figure 
is seen to dash forward, and, with a heart-piercing scream, throw herself 
upon Crawshaw. 


(To be continued by anyone who chooses to write the next chapter.) 
F, BENFIELD, 4 Alderwick Terrace, London Road, Hounslow. 


THE DAY THAT THE OLD MAN DIED. 


A Tate Or CRIME, 


Tu Baron de Mont Primevere left bis chiteau of Belle-Sise, situated 
close to the noble forest of St. John, with a sword in his hand anda 
scowl on his brow. 

He bad got through a good deal of work since daybreak, having slain 
all his retainers and left his aged father's still more aged father headless 
and weltering in his gore. Since that he 
had hung a wandering minstrel from the 
battlements of the Grey Tower, and cast 
half a dozen such others into the deepest 
dungeon beneath the castle moat, not that 
his compassion spared their lives, but 
simply that his good right arm was tired. 

** Malediction on these troubadours !" 
he muttered between his clenched teeth. 
** By my halidome, cannot a baron ex- 
terminate his family without the inter- 
ference of a set of rascally minstrels? But 
I will seek them out and, by St. George, | 
will smite them, even though they see! 
protection in the lordly Arms of Eyre, 
or shelter in Helvetia’s humble cot.” 

As he spoke he cast a look of undying 
hate at the body slowly swaying backwards 
a forwards trom the summit of the Grey 

ower. 

“It is well iT stopped where it did,” 
a ad ‘*had it followed me hither 


He shuddered, and did not complete 
his sentence, and then, wafted on the 
gentle summer breeze, mingled with the grateful odour of a well- 
known succulent vegetable, came borne the sad refrain of an old French 
roundelay. n - e 

"* Digerie, Digerie, e, le grand——" 

‘*No, no, no!” he Pres akg putting his fingers into his ears to shut 
flower-strewn 


‘The Bold Baron. 


oe hat 

“By St. Gilbert !"" cried he, ‘I have heard those words before," and 

his gaze upon the forest, he saw emerge from one of its shady 

recesses, a damsel, fair as the morning star, bright as the shimmer of sun- 
light on the silver sea. 

‘What ho, Sir Baron!" she repeated. ‘‘ Whither away so fast? I 
fain would s; with thee awhile. 

** Valour bends its knee to beauty,” he answered, doffing his plumed 


ue Fe eh ee deeds of prowess hast thou 
lone 


He caught her fiercely by the wrist, and ted to the old chateau, 
‘In yon Grey Tower," he whispered, in ae 


love of one who loves your 

“In yonder tower,” continued the baron, with an effort, ‘‘on those 
stone stairs, worn by the feet of many generations of Mont Primeveres, 
it stands,” and he shuddered. ‘‘Ha! ha! why should I fear? Never 
will it move again—never.” 

** Brave, brave knight!" she exclaimed ; and, carried away by her 
wild admiration, she gave him her hand to kiss ; but ere he could raise it 
to his lips, a sound smote upon his ears which blanched his manly cheek 
and sent a thnil of terror through his frame. 

It was the voice of a woman whose youth had passed. In high, 
cracked accents she crooned to the infant boy who trotted by her side— 

"* Digerie, Digerie, Doge; le grand——" 

“Ha, hal y wife! She dies!" cried the Baron. 

**She does " echoed the lady, and as the mother and her child came 
within easy killing distance, the gallant warrior plunged his trusty blade 
full into the too-confiding heart of the miserable woman. 

The child, in frantic grief, cast himself upon the body of his maternal 

t, weeping bitterly ; then her chilly hand in his tiny palms, 
called to her, and in his infan' treble trilled the words of the 
roundelay that had been = her dying lips— 


gg igerie—— lisped, 
“ t, !" cried the Baron, as he passed his sword through 
the child's body. ‘‘ Will this vengeance never end?" 

Even as he spoke a noise as of wind rustling through a key-hole smote 
upon his ear, and the sound resolved itself into the very air of the trou- 
badour. It was the lady's page, who whistled behind the shelter of his 
mistress’s costly skirts, 

“Ho, malapert knave, thou diest," shouted the Baron, and his words 
were the words of truth. 

‘* Beshrew me,” quoth the lady, 
showing some signs of annoyance ; 
“*it was ill done, Sir Knight ; the 
page did but whistle the air of a 
chansonette | remember me to have 
learnt in my earlier years,” and, 


with ae un ng oe 
ness, she trilled openin; 
of tbe melody. . 

** By the rood, this must be fate,” 


said the Baron, wiping his sword 
and gazing, more in pity than in 
anger, on the corpse of the lovely 
denizen of the shady groves 
stretched at his feet. 

s s s e 

Years sped on, and the Baron de 
Mont Primevere lay a-dying. He 
asked for a priest, and the long: 
frocked man who stood by h 
bedside said, in a voice which shook 
with emotion— 

‘* Remember, Sir Knight of Belle- 
Sise, whatever you says will be 
used as evidence agin’ you.” 

A clanging bell boomed forth its melancholy tolling, and to its accom- 

ta solemn dirge was borne in at the window on the fitful breeze 
to the ears of the dying man. And thus ran the words of the mournful 
chant :— 


The fair Damsel. 


“* Digerie, Digerie, Doge, 
Le pere et I'horloge ; 
L’un perd sa téte, 
Et l'autre sarréte, 
Digerie, Digerie, Doge. 

‘* Enough, enough!" shrieked the Baron. ‘‘I submit to fate. AsI 
have lived with those words ringing in my ears, so must I perish. Well 
do I recall the day that the old man died, well do I see before my eyes 
the clock he loved—but, aha !—it will never go again! It could not 
move, No, no; it on the stairs/ But my vengeance is incom- 
plete—/ die, but my grandfather's clock will endure for ever.” 


eo 


THE GOOD LESSON. 


‘IF she see,” says the little poy who is desirous of obtaining some 
information respecting acat. ‘‘If she were to see," corrects mamma. 
*« If she were to see a oyster," continued the little boy. ‘If she were 
to see an oyster," once more corrects mamma. ‘If she were to see an 
oyster,” says the little boy, returning for the third time to the charge, 
‘“would she tackle it?" ‘‘Tackle!" exclaims mamma, in blank 
astonishment ; but here papa thinks it will be as well to let him get on 
with the sentence if he has any more to say. 
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Me! ban dng Hypa. 


| Aetder, Witut ‘end 


Wd hehe, Whe pipes nal hustled 
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“THE GIVEN CUE.” 
Now, then, if you will draw in your breath, we may get it to meet. 


Aff ‘ A 


| 
7 

KNOTTY POINT. 
| Scenr—A certain Drawing-room, 


Kua AUbhil. 2 Dignan areTnWng, 
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Cabtain Blane (who has been away on A ctive Service jor ten 
years or so). 1 suppose I ought tosay something to her as I have 
been introduced ; but what ought I to say if I begin? Is it 
Detter to make a fool of myself, or onty to let her think me one? 
(Remains undecided. Muste continues. 


__ ee 
[his aGraiipe eventfd! 


pin four fowrdl yy WE! yoo capin 
iy ALCON: Chbkidharsfa.ord, Mee Olin ‘ 
AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
Mothers and Children—Various. 


NU 


I WONDER if she ever heard 
Kine feathers So make ve Ste Ay 


a 


H ve UU 
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‘ VERY PROPER, TOO. | 
& , ee Old Party. 1 say, Waiter, plate of Roast Veal, will you, and 


Scrve—The Rlack Country. . 


é Wash my Hands, Mum—not if I knows it. When they gets Hard, I ‘iles 
UP IN A BALLOON, BOYS. ‘em. That's what I does, and I'd like to know what you've got to say agin it. 


{ Well brought-up Waiter. We've Veal, sir, ii you like ; but, excuse me, 
| we don't like Swearing in our Establishment. 
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‘Taking one consideration with another—with another, | EN 
A policeman’s life is not a happy one * | f = 
A ees : | 


Aiton 


Pa I 


If my boundary you cross, 


Remember well this lesson, Mister Bear, =, 
And read the warning, *! Tres passers beware ! 


And be prepared fur loss 


Wi lida ve N 


oo pnts s 


“<T'll have ycur hairpin, Missie!" ~ 


Once there was a lovely princess, But then came the favoured suitor— 


Wooed was she by three fine princes ; Oh, good gracious! oh, what rapture ! 
But at them she turned her nose up, But what misery for the others ! 
Metaphorically speaking. (After Loncrettow. 


a f wel r 
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HUNTING SKETCHES. 

Where's he off to! **It's drier out here.” 


THE SOUDAN CAMPAIGN. 
Washing-day in the Desert. 


| 
+ * It has been suggested that perhaps the gentleman is tackling some- 
thine belonging to the Eminent, but knowing as we do that Auy's 
wardrobe was limited when he started, we think it highly 
| improbable. 
| 
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” RATHER HARD ON THE HENS. 


Rising Scholar (parsing the word bird), Bivd—a noun—singular number, 
masclan gender. 
cae r] Gate Stops op al oe is —s as aa gender. 
ising Scholar. ! ! ho ever heerd owt of a a-singin . " 
Yah! hah ! (Confusion of Lady Visitor. On a “ My form is not graceful enough for these low-neck dresses. \ ‘«Mend yer rumbereller, Miss 
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ALLY-CAMPANE. 


-_eo 

Everypopy's off to tte War. The butcher's young man told the cook 
he had got his marching 

orders, and so had the 
fishmonger’s young 
man, and the young 
man at the green- 
"s; and now the 
cook's especial young 
man has got his, too. 

bi 


Tue Eminent is de- 
lighted to hear that a 
project is on foot for 
the establishment in 
London of a Monte-de- 
Piéié, which will open 
its first place of busine:s 
at the Kast-end. It will 
lend money at less than 
the present pawnbro- 
ker's rate of interest, and 
will also afford consider- 
able facilitiesfor redemption. As the motives of the promoters are philan- 
thropic, the dividend of the shareholders in the undertaking is to be 
limited to 5 per cent. Pawnbrokers can hardly complain, as they have 
no monopoly, and the new Mont-de-Pitté will of course take out the 
usual pawnbroker's licence and be bound by all its terms. It is only fair 
to pawnbrokers as a body to admit that they carry on a very unpleasant 
business in a very straightforward manner, The late Sir Thomas Henry, 
who had considerable experience, gave them an exceptionally high cha- 
racter before a Parliamentary Committee. At the same time, the new 
project has much in its favour ; and pawnbrokers, however deservingly 
their trade may have been conducted, have no especial claim for protection. 


e 

Nuss SLOPER hears that the arrangements for the music division of 
the International Inventions Exhibition, which will be opened by 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales next May, are now far advanced, and the 
for musical instrument makers have been issued. 
The central gallery has been ap for the general or competitive 
of the musical juries as well as that 
last and often best court of appeal, public opinion, a concert room has 


and foreign, may have their various instruments heard in recitals, 

petitions of choral societies and of brass bands will take place in the 
Royal Albert Hall, and demonstrate, were it necessary, how widely 
spread is the of music in this country. The best military bands 
will be heard in the grounds, as in the last exhibitions, and Strauss's 
band has been engaged from Vienna to form an atwaction during the 
summer months. The loan collection of old musical instruments at 
South Kensington Museum in 1872 is still fresh in recollection The 
historic collections of the present Exhibition, to be shown in the Royal 
Albert Hall, a fire-proof building, will be far more extensive. Not only 
ancient and beautiful instruments of all kinds will be shown, but here 
and there in chronological order, by which the his' of certain instru- 
ments, such, for instance, as the spinet and harpsichord, will be displayec, 


ALLy's sympathies are with brave Baker Pasha, the dreadful loss 
of whose wife and daughter 
was quite recently reported. 


. 2 
COUNTESS TOULOUSE DE 


in Paris while in act of 
shop-lifting at a linen 
establishment on the left ban! 
of the Seine. A large quantity 
of stolen property was dis- 
covered in her rooms at 49 


return you this 
to the poor, ify 


* 

Tue Manchester city police recently effected a clever capture of one of 
the seconds in a prize fight which was taking place in a yard close to 
Belle Vue Gardens. About eight a.m. on the day in question a number of 
men of suspicious appearance were observed by a member of the city 
police wending their way to an unfrequented part of Ardwick Green. 
The men were watched by the police for a considerable time, but the 
former, suspectii the espionage, made off in different directions, 
pursued by the The ‘‘ peace disturbers,"” however, made good 
their escape on that occasion. Not to be denied, the men ed 
together for a second time, the appointed place being London Road 
Railway Station, where they left about two o'clock in the atiernoon, and 
took tickets for Belle Vue Immediately on their arrival they were per- 
ceived by two county constables in plain clothes. who followed the men 
to a quiet spot bebind Messrs. Weld's workshop, close to Belle Vue 
Gardens. The police mixed with the crowd, which at this time num- 
bered from 150 to 200. After the usual preparations, the combatants 
stripped for the contest, the stakes of which were £s aside. The police 
officers (Davies and Wilson) gave the word to a large force of constables 
who were concealed in Messrs. Weld's works and other places close at 
hand. The combatants by this time had fought several desperate 
rounds, which occupied the space of about twenty minutes. The whole 
force of policemen then ran trom their hiding-places to secure the men, 
who, on seeing the uniforms of the police in the distance, immediately 
decamped and ran across the country in all directions, 


e 
THE Royal visit to Ireland ought to do good. The Prince of Wales 
1s popular everywhere, and we are much 
mistaken if bis genial presence won't 
win the heart of every Irishman he 
meets with, As to the ladies—of course. 
e 


Tootsie hardly believes it can be 
true (though people do say it) that the 
most prominent of living Englishmen 
occupies his leisure in collecting dolls. 
Not, of course, that there would be any 
harm about this amusement. Someeven 
well-regulated people are never satisfied. 
One week they complain of the great 
man in question because gd err toa 
play at a period of public ‘ity (as 
though it were not all the more necessary 
at such a time for a statesman to dis- 
tract his mind from harassing thoughts) ; 
the next, they are disturbed because, as 
; they falsely aver, he diverts himself with 
the innocent amusement of collecting waxen and wooden images. Why 
shouldn't he? Did not Charles V. make watches? 
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A TAME gorilla, at the White Hart Hotel, Cheadle, made its escape 
the other day and severely injured a waiter and also its master, and had 
to be destroyed. *° 


.ABOURER, was char, Collumpton, with highway robbery with 
A LABOURER, was charged at Collump' aca He waa 
stated to have at- 
tacked a lady as she 
was walking along 
a country road, 
knocking her down 
with a thick stick 
and taking her 
purse, after re- 
ceiving which he 
again struck her 
several times. Fear- 
ful that she would 
give information to 
the police, hecarried 
her to a_ hedge, 
where he pulled out 
his pocket-knife In 
doing this heslightly 
relaxed his hold,and 
she got away, ob- 
taining refuge in a 
neighbouring farm- 
house. When pri- 
soner was appre- 
hended, shortly 
afterwards, he de- 
nied having com- 
mitted the assault. The medical evidence showed that the prosecutrix 
had sustained four severe contusions on the head, and that her arm was 
severely lacerated and swollen from the effects of the blows she had 
warded off when aimed at her head. Prisoner was committed for trial. 
A nice boy to be about don’t you think? 


e@ 
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A, SLOPER understood that port wine was sometimes a cure for the 
heart ache, but he did not know that it was an infallible specific 
= Feebly, and, as it seems, erroneously, had he entertained the idea 

. But he wasn't in it. 


a 
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Tue Earl of Durham's nullity of marriage suit is lively reading. Those 
lawyer fellows ought now and 
then to find some of their 
legal experiences as good as 
a play. + 


AccorDING to Lord Bob, 
the ‘‘puff direct" is much 


names of those forming what 
is called a ‘‘ brilliant" audi- 
ence ata premiere have been 
collected and printed only by 
those light skirmishers of = 
journalism whose pride it is . a 

to ‘write for the ‘society’ papers ;"" but now it seems that printed lists 
of the ‘‘swells” are handed to the dramatic critics, in the hope that 
some at least of the names will appear in the “dailies.” Tootsie sees 
no cular reason why the names of those present at a ‘‘first night" 
should not be incorporated in the reports which now do duty for what used 
to be called *‘ criticisms." *° 


THERE is joy in store for Sir Wilfred Lawson, who, M trusts, 
has taken a pocket filter with him to Cannes. According to the Civsiian, 
which is usually well-informed on these topics, there is a likelihood of the 
duty on beer being raised by the addition of one shilling and ninepence 
to the present rate, makin; in all a tax of aight shillings a becret, It is 
estimated that about a m and three-quarters sterling would be ob- 
tained by this addition. But it is also presumed that the quantity brewed 
would fall off to an extent 
judicious application of a constantly in tax, the earnest teetotalers 
might think it possible to accomplish one of their self-imposed task, 
if it were not, unfortunately, the case that more gin is drunk now, in 
spite of the tax upon it, that when the announcement used to be made 
that customers might get ‘‘drunk for one penny, and dead drunk for 
twopence, with clean straw for nothing." 


AN inquiry was held at the Ossington Coffee tavern, Marylebone, into 

the circumstances attending the 
death of a night watchman at 
Park Square East, Regent's 
Park, who ed himself 
lately in his watch-box. The 
brother of the deceased deposed 
that the deceased had been a 
temperate man till some little 
time since, when his wife got into 
trouble, and was sent to prison. 
He then became intemperate, and 
had been very melancholy lately, 
telling him that he would have to 
commit suicide, but witness did 
not believe him. Verdict, ‘‘ Tem- 


porary insanity.” is 


A CORRESPONDENT writes to 
the ‘“‘Hacr-HOLipDAy," apsiat 
piece of - 


lege has taken place at Godstowe, 
about two miles above Oxford. 
Some men were employed in 
widening the river, and in their 
excavation of the ground, which is 
close to the old Godstowe Nun- 
nery, they came across some stone 
. coffins in almost perfect condition, 
containing the bones ot some of the nuns, Several of the coffins were 
broken up, the bones taken out, given away, or stolen. One Sunday he 
saw some boys playing with the few remaining bones, and one whistling 
a tune and beating on a skull with a stick by way of accompaniment. 


o* 
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Nor far rom the stage door of the Frivolity, Miss Sloper the other 
day came across a comical sight. An organ fend was grinding out a 
waltz, with half a dozen couples of little girls footing it prettily on the 
greasy pavement. Up comes an old woman of the drab sort, bonnetless, 
shawlless, and very drunk, and, lifting her petticoats gingerly, she sets to 
work, going through her steps just as if she was at a dancing @cademy. 
The part of the performance that struck Tootsie as comic was the intense 
solemnity of the old girl's face, and her very evident anxiety to acquit 
herself properly. At last down she went, flop in the gutter. ising with 
much dignity, she exclaimed to her imaginary partner, ‘‘ What an orkard 
beast you are!" 
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A CHRONICLE OF CURIOUS EVENTS. 


A CALENDAR FOR THE WEEE JOST ENpgD, 
ae 


March, 1750.—At half-past five on the morning of this day 
aeeeate pet all London. It awoke people from their sleep, and 
frightened them out of their houses. A servant girl in Charterhouse 
Square was thrown out of bed, and had her arm mn; the bells in 
were struck by the chime hammers ; great stones were 

thrown from off Westminster Abbey ; dogs howled dolefully, and fish 
jumped half a yard out of the water. 

8th March, 1845 —On this day two powder magazines at Algiers 
exploded, killing forty-three workmen, ten artillerymen, and thirty-one 

tonniers. 

8th March, 1840.—The newspapers of this date publish a correspon- 
dence between Lady Seymour. the Eglinton *«Queen of Beauty,” and 
Lady Shuckburgh. lady Seymour wrote for the character of a servant 
named Stedman, and whether she was a good cook or not Lady 
Sbuckburgh replied, that, keeping a professed cook and 
she knew nothing about the under servants. Lady Seymour 
that she understood Stedman had some practice in cooking for t' little 
Shuckburghs. The housemaid was instructed to answer this 
say, ‘' Stedman intocras ie that your beer meat fgsts keep either 
cook or housekeeper, and that you only req a can cook 
mutton ; if so, Stedman, or an: scullion, will be found full 
equal to for, or manage the establishment of the ‘‘ Queen of Beauty. 

Oth March, 1'718.—Lady Montagu, writ 
Constantinople on this day, says :—'‘ Fatima, my h 
the potiteness and good breeding of a court, with an air that inspires at 
once and tenderness, and now that I understand her language, 

as her beauty. A Greek that I carried 


a Turkish girl.’ I assured her that if all the Turkish ladies were like 
her it was absolutely necessary to confine them from public view for the 
repose of mankind, and procreded to tell her what a noise such a face 
would make in London or Paris. “I can't believe you,’ replied she, 
y. ‘If beauty was so much valued in your country as you say, 

they would never have suffered you to leave it.’ 

gth March, 1840.—A steeplechase was this day run at Sheffield 
between a hunting horse and Mr, Cootes, the celebrated runner, and 
won by the latter. ’ 

oth March, 1566—. Assassination of Rizzio, the favourite of the unfor- 
tunate Mary Queen of Scots, in Holyrood Palace, at Edinburgh. The 
chamber is still shown where the queen sat at mre with bim when he 
was ed from her side and murdered, and the private staircase 
by which the assassins entered to perpetrate the savage deed. 


pon the evening of this day Evelyn 
observes : '' A shining cloud in the air, in shape resembling a sword, the 
point reaching to the north. It was as bright as the moon, the rest of 


stealing some jewelinry, he had strangled her, and afterwards burned the 
body to conceal the evidence of his crime. He was sentenced to im- 
prisonment for life. 

11th March, 1727.—An equestrian gilt statue of King George I, which 
formerly stood in the centre of Grosvenor Square, was, this Kw Me 
defaced ; the left leg was torn off, the sword and truncheon off, 
the neck hacked, as though the design had been to cut off the head, 
and a libel left at the place. This statue was made by Van Nort, and 
was erected by Sir Richard Grosvenor in 1726, ‘‘near the redoubt called 
Oliver's Mount.” 

11th March, 1863.—Died, this day, aged 61, Lieut. -General Sir James 
Outram, a hero of the Indian army ; he was described by an opponent 
as sans peur et sans réproche. 

12th March, 1866.—A Swedish noble on this day made a great 
sensation in the C! ps Elysées, by driving up the crowded promenade 
et nwell built tittle carriage drawn by six buge Ni hounds. The 
Scandanavian equipage cast all other attractions into shade, but the 
crowd so flocked round the vehicle that the Swede was forced to drive 
home at a rate which quickly distanced all followers. 

12th , 1618,—Margaret and Phillis Flower, the of 
pee FIR Pe Lincoln ae eae day. 

jargaret, amongst ot! ings, confessed to brought a glove of 
Henry Lord Ross, from Helpit Coste, whichahe eure te bie a i. 
who stroked Rutterkin, her cat (the imp), with it, after which it was 
dipped in hot water, and afterwards often ed, after which d 
Ross fell sick, and soon afterwards died. Joan Flower, the mother, be- 
fore her conviction called for bread and butter, and wished it might 
never go through her if she were guilty of the matter she was accused 
of ; and upon mumbling of it in her mouth, she never spoke more, but 
fell down and died, as she was being carried to Lincoln Gaol, being ex- 
tremely tormented both in soul and ly, and was buried at Ancaster, 


remely tormented both In soul anc body, an waar 
18th March, 1825.—The of oq discovered the bod 
of a man in a barrel, horribly mutilated, and h thighs broken, with 
the bead severed from the body. The whole was completely covered 
with salt, which had so acted on the colour of the clothes, that there was 
no chance of recognizing the person by them ; and the body was in a 
state of complete ication. There were about 200 pieces of silver in 
one of the pockets, so that robbery had not been the motive which led 
to rath March, 1856,—The he, verpool, 
13t 1856,.— barque Blake, of Li , was this da’ 

struck by a sea, and completely disabled. Seven cone wane eased Oe 
board, with all the provisions and water. The rest of the crew continued 
in a state of starvation and misery for 17 days, the masts having been 
carried away they could not navigate the vessel. On the 13th the master 
reported :—'‘ Another seaman died this day of starvation. We did not 
put him overboard, but reserved his corpse for our own use, and in this 
state we lingered for four days more, living off the body of our dead com- 
panion, but I must say very sparingly indeed, for the thoughts of it were 
almost as bad as death itself. We had not a dry place to lie in, and the 
sea was completely washing over us ; some of us would drop off into a 
dozing state, dream of feasting, and then wake, shouting to see the dead 
body of our comrade hanging in the pale moonlight.” Of this unfortunate 
sie oes the master and seven men were rescued by the Mercury, 


and brought to Torbay. 


14th March, 175'7.—Admiral John Byng was this day shot 
board the Monargue, under the posal ofa court : -martial, He suffered 
with undaunted firmness, walking out of the cabin with unchan, 
countenance to the quarter-deck, where the Al ele a ae 
— eee pe to die with his eyes uncovered ; but 
on ing trepid looks might intimidate - 
rines, and spoil their aim, he tied a handkerchief rrapeseygeher led 
aa another, five balls passed through his body, and he fell dead in- 
14th March, 1856.—On this day Alexander Smart, a retired 
clock maker, committed suicide by throwing himself from the Whisnee 
ing Gallery of St. Paul's Cathedral. According to the verger, Smart 
waited in the gallery till the clock struck twelve, and then, mounting the 
mailings gave three hysterical laughs, and leaped into the space below the 
14th March, 1471.—Edward IV. this day landed at Ravenspur, wit 
an ostrich feather in his bonnet, as Prince of Wales. His Fleming ‘oh 
lowers ‘carried bare guns, wolch is: the: eattiost account of them in 
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Saturday, March 14, 1886.) 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


THE DISMAL WRETOCH AND THE 
CHEERFUL SOUL. / 


—~— 


ITaMa y with a wrong, 

Of which the tale, though rather long, 

If you have nothing else to do, 

I might as well p'raps tell to you. 

I'm ghastly pale—I'm ghastly wan, 

I've been so often sat upon ; 

Scarce in the wide world could be 
found 

Such a poor melancholy hound ; 

Nor do I think you'd often see 

Another dismal wretch like me. 

Last week I met a cheerful soul, 

And in his ear I pour'd the whole ; 

He just had done his mid-day meal, 

When soft at heart one's apt to feel, 

And I besought him, with a smile, 

‘Yo take a seat and list awhile. 


s s * e 
I told him how, in early youth, 
With pain I'd cut a tooth, 
And how Ma used to rub my gum 
lo help my little tootsy cum 
I told him how the croup I'd had, 
The measles, too, uncommon bad; 
And how, whene’er I tasted cake, 
I had a dreffle tummy-ache ! 
And how my suff rings as a child 
Were fit to drive an infant wild. 

s 


s s s 
I told him, when I older grew, 
The awful things that I went through ; 
How she I loved would love another, 
How he was my younger brother. 
Who, when I strove to interpose, 
Incontinently pull'd my nose ; 
And when I charged him, how the beak, 
Instead of him, gave me a week, 
And, still continuing my tale, 
1 told him of that bankrupt sale ; 
And how my goods I once or twice 
Sold at alarming sacrifice. 
And how my house was twice burnt down 
In Holloway and Kentish Town ; 


This is the Cheerful Soul. 


This is the Cheerfal Soul. 


And what a stupid fuss was made 
Before I for my loss was paid. 
T told him of my weded life, 
And how they said I beat my wife ; 
And how at fast she ran away, 
And left me all her debts to pay. 
And how I paid them, when, alack ! 
She very quietly came back. 
1 told all tnis, nor spared him aught, 
This cheerful soul whom [ had caught. 
And as I spoke he closed his eye, 

; And heaved a sympathetic sigh, 
Which seem'd to urge me still to speak— 
I thought I could have talk'd a week, 


But broke down suddenly to weep. 
s * s 
The cheerful soul was fast asleep. 


Ld s s 
In all the world there couldn't be 
Another dismal wretch like me ! 
I've often o'er my sorrows wept, 
Whilst some such cheerful soul has slept ; 
And yet, as p'rhaps you may suppose, 
It's comforting to tell one’s woes. 
So, if you've nothing else to do, 
I don’t mind if I tell them you. 

e s s s 
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; WHAT'S “THAT”? 


7 4 MEMBER OF SCHOOL BoaRD TO PuriL. What part of speech is the 
_ word ‘‘that"? 


PuptL, I think that that depends on circumstances, 

M. S. B. Then you find that that ‘‘ that" is used in different senses? 

P. Yes ; that ‘‘that" that //a¢ refers to has various meanings. 

M. S. B. Do you think that that ‘' that” that ¢haé refers to is used too 
frequently ? 

P, I think that that ‘‘that" that ¢ha¢ “‘that"’ refers to is necessarily 
used frequently in some cases. 

M S. B. But do not you think that that that" that that that shat 
“that” refers to might be differently treated ? 

P. (evasperated). Sir! U think ¢haf—that that ‘‘that" that that that 
that ‘‘that"’ that ¢hat refers to might— 

M. S. B, Thank you! That will do. 


THE EDITOR’S LETTER-BOX. 
—_——— 
*,° For the t of the Civilized and Uncivilised World. we have de- 
termined to set apart a portion of our very valuable space for 
Letters from Subscribers. 


To the Editor of ** ALLY SLopEeR’s HALF-HOLIDAY." 

DEAK S1R,—It's really too bad! I keep a small shop not far from 
your office, and am in the house decorating line, and have inscribed on 
my windows, as is , Good Standing Colours.” Yesterday morn- 
ing ay ny nce was flung violently open, and there in the doorway, 
swaying and rocking about, was Mr. SLorer. Before I could lead him 
to a chair, he staggered torward a little, and, falling across the counter, 
with his umbrella stuck upright in a tub of putty, ejaculated thickly, 
** Showme—hic—good stanin'—hic—colour.” I said, ‘‘ What colour do 
you prefer, sir?" in came the demand, accompanied by a maudiin 
smile, *‘ Will you—hic—showme good—hic—stanin’ colour?" I took 
down a pot of green paint from a shelf, and placed it before him. He 
gravely dipped the point of his nose in it, and, watching the drops as 
they fell, said, ‘* Ish thish—hic—good stanin’ colour?" I said, ‘*Yes, 
sir.” To niy astonishment, he took off his hat, coat, and boots, and, 
shutting his eyes tightly, said, ‘* Hic—give me nine coatsh.” I have 
just been served with a summons for assault and battery. What shail 
1 do?—Yours in perplexity, J. W. R. PENTIME. 

STALYBRIDGE, near MANCHESTER, 10th March, 1885. 


BexLey, KENT, March 11th, 

DEAR Miss SLOPER,— We are two young girls, Pollie and Annie, 
and we wish to tell you how much we are am with your papa's Paper 
every week. It gives us great pleasure. We quite long for Fridays, as 
that is the day we get it. Or course we always laugh at Mr. SLorek, 
and exclaim, ‘‘Oh, what a nose!" We do so wish his nose was not so 
large and ugly. But it is very wrong of us to call your papa’s nose ugly. 
Is it very red? Could not something be done to improve it, if even only 
a little? We have heard that people with red noses often get drunk. We 
think you are very nice. Not a bit like your brother—he is so like your 
ot We think a must be like your mamma. Not many young 

ies would care for your brother, on account of his inheritance. He 
may be nice, though. He is much younger than you, is he not? You 
might, perhaps, advise him to try some remedy to stop the growth of his 
nose, while he is yet young. Perhaps his father might feel hurt were he 
to know his son dia not wish to grow up like him. If by any chance he 
ever got lost in big London, we feel certain he would soon be found. 
Will you, dear Miss Sloper, please let us know in the next paper if you 
receive our letter. A great many of our friends take in A. SLOPER's 
HA1¥-Howipay, and think it very good.—We beg to remain your true 
friends, POLLIE anv ANNIE FAIRPLAY. 


IFS AND QUERIES. 
LY THE QUEERIEST OF QUERISIS, 

Ir the moon gave the sun a black eye, 

And the stars had a tussle together, 
What a rumpus there'd be in the sky! 

What a spell of tempestuous weather ! 
If a star fell asleep on a beam 

Of fierce sunlight, would that star be burned ? 
Were the Milky Way scorched into cream, 

Would that cream into butter be churned? 


Are there milky curds too, up aloft? 
Are there junkets and other things milky? 
Is the fur of the Bear smooth and soft ? 
Is the Virgin's hair golden and silky? 
Can the tail of a comet be wagged ? 
Are the snooting stars soldiers, or what? 
.he Man in the Moon wooden-legged ? 
Have the Twins cut their eye-teeth, or not? 


aa aaenenann 
SLOPER’S LATEST TRY ON. 
Just before the rising of the Court at ——, on Tuesday, A. SLUPER, 
Esq., entered the witness-box, and addressing Alderman ——, said :— 


** May it please your Worship, | am the victim of a foul conspiracy. I 
am engaged on the staff of a world-renowned comic periodical at a cer- 
tain weekly stipend, wholly inadequate, 1 may observe, to my merits and 
the value and importance of my services to the paper. Last Saturday, 
when I went to draw my modest weekly Aonxorarium, or as it is there 
offensively termed, my ‘screw,’ I was refused payment on the ground 
that I had already drawn it in advance for two or three weeks to come, 
There is not a particle of truth, your Worship, in this audacious state- 
ment, and the whole thing is nothing but an organized plan to drive me 
into crime, and make me a Guiteau or a Lefroy, or something. I im- 
plore your Worship to preserve me while there is yet time from the fate 
to which adverse circumstances and heartless conspiracy are hurrying 
me.” Here the Old Man struck a melodramatic attitude, and flourishing 
his immortal umbrella, cried, ‘‘ Alexander Sloper stands before you.” 
The worthy Alderman said he was very for it, but if Alexander 
Sloper would be good enough to stand down he wouldn't take any notice 
of it, otherwise he'd give him a month as a rogue and a vagabond. 
Something like this had been tried on before, added the Alderman, but 
it wouldn't do here any more than at Bow Street. 


—_——~——_- 


A MATTER OF OPINION.—A FACT. 


Mrs. DE MoLyNgUx to Mr. Jones (rich parvenu, whose education has 
been somewhat neglected, especially with respect to fiction). ‘*Oh, Mr. 
Jones, I want you to take my part! I say that there are things io 
*Quida’ that are not to be found anywhere else. Mr. Brown has been 
very sarcastic, as usual; but my opinion is that ‘Ouida’ is admirably 
lifelike and true to nature. What do you think?" 

Jonxs (with a glance of infinite scorn at Brown). ‘‘I quite agree with 
you, marm ; but the fact is, there's lots of people that pretends they ‘ve 
been at Weeda and knows the place that ain't never even seen it.” 


—————_—_—_ 


THE DEMON STEWARD. 


A TourIst to the Highlands bound cried, ‘‘ Steward, do not tarry ; 
but here's nine bob besides a pound, for me and my friend ‘Arry."" And 
the innocent youth contracted with the fiendish steward for provisions 
on the passage. A storm came on, the wind blew, the contract-money 
was “blown.” The sea roared, and Tommy and ‘Arry were raw ; not 
a morsel could they touch, and the steward of that vessel collared the 
one d five for no valuable consideration. Returning, they were 
artful—they would not contract ; they would pay for what they had. A 
fog came on ; they remained in the North Sea twelve days. and had to 
pay cash for everything, and that demon steward danced a war-fling 
and in his heart of hearts was glad. 


HUNDREDS AND THOUSANDS. 


I1’s almost enough to make a man lose his head altogether when he 
has only half-a-crown left. 
AN habitual drunkard differs from a man about to be hanged in this 
Tes s one must take a drop to live—the other takes it to die. 
HE Instrument for Feline Serenaders—The tom-tom. 
To Lapy SpECULATORS.—Invest in marriage lines—if you get the 


ce. 

A CoMPANy that never fails with a smash—A ‘* Window Plate Glass 
Company !" 

As the man with the lucky halfpenny with two tails says, for heads to 
win is an meckstraodinary affair. 

To be Let—Some young swells’ faces ; they are generally vacant 

The Right Man in the Right Place—A gardener up a tree, 

‘THE man who jumped at a conclusion caught it. 

A NAKED TRUTH—A lie well wrapped up. 

HEAR | HEAR !—The old gentleman who exclaimed '' Here/ hear /" 
the other evening, has ever since been ‘‘ all there." 

THE ‘great unwatched," says a French pickpocket lately arrived in 
England, are the London thieves ! 

PuGNactious Capers—Striking attitudes ! 

Few artists can draw a pretty mouth ; still fewer can draw a tooth. 


ONE WIFE TOO MUCH. 
By the Author of “Two Babies Too Many." 
—_— 
CHAPTER XV. 
SHE ASKS QUESTIONS, 


Ir is the afternoon of another day, and the landscape gardener has 
returned, the worse for liquor. He also looks down at the rocks—as it 
seems to me, contemptuously. He says they are not the right sort, and 
not up to much. He also says it is the act of an ass to try on sucha 
thing in such a limited space. He says give him four acres, and he is 
all there. He adds that you couldn't fight the Battle of Waterloo on 
the boiler-lid. He 
has gone away 
again (for more 
beer, { think), and 
left the plan open 
on the rocks. It 
has come on to 
rain, and the plan 
is getting wet 
through. I goforth 
to fetch it in, and 
find a corner torn 


landscaper back 


The Rock-work. again. I will speak 
my mind to him on 
the subject. I have. He has laughed. I have asked him how he 


dared. He is sitting on the rocks. He is very drunk. He is asking me 
to come on, if 1 am man enough. Shall I do it? 1 (Major Penny) who 
on the Ensanguined Field—— No, ‘tis beneath me. And even Mrz. 
Penny allows that she has no doubt that—— 
° e * * 7 e e 

Clarissa says the boiler won't act, and she thinks it's because there is 
something wrong with the ball-cock in the cistern. Mrs. Penny, who is 
reading the police part of the newspaper, lays it down, and asks if 1 feel 
myself equal to the occasion. 1 must confess that there are times when 
1 really do not feel quite c:rtain how to take Mrs, Penny's observations, 
which—as, for instance, on the ent occasion, if I did not know for a 
fact that there were not the slightest grounds for such a supposition—I 
should be half inclined to fancy reflected on my managenent of, say, 
such matters as the kitchen boiler, and the internal organization of the 
cistern that supplies it. Laying down my half of the newspaper (tte 
Egyptian Question and leaders), I say quietly, ‘*1 will first endeavour to 
ascertain what is the matter." Mrs, Penny says, ‘‘ Won't you take off 
your saoee corn and perhaps if you were to put on one of Clarissa’s 

?" Tignore the second suggestion, and descending to the front 
kitchen, request Clarissa to oblige me with a lighted candle, and holding 
it in one hand, lead the way to the where the cistern is, Mrs. 
Penny humming to herself, though seemingly unconscious that there is 
anything apropos in it, ‘See the Conquering Hero Comes." The first 
question that occurs to me on contemplating the cistern from the spot 
where I am now standing is, How am I toget up to it? We do not hap- 
pen to have such a thing as a step-ladder in our mn, but if I can 
get upon the sink it is possib'e I may be able to over the top. It is, 
however, difficult to calculate from the spot where I am now standing. 
Now for the sink, ‘ 
* 


° 
It is a very difficult thing to calculate heights ors and that sink 
was rather higher than I had expected w raised my right foot. 
However, I have done it somehow. Although still considerably short of 
the top of the cistern, I am, as it were, upon the way. Mrs. Penny says, 
‘© Pray don't over-exert yourself." An idea occurs tome. There are 
two pails in a corner of the kitchen. These combined, that is to say, 
ho amt on the top of the other, will tend to lessen the distance. 1 
try. 
* ° e ° e e 


I have. It's awfully tottery, and requires much of the skill of a 
Blondin to grapple with successfully, Mrs. Penny says, ‘‘ Don't tumble 
down.” I am at the present moment, with the aid ot the lighted candle, 
making a careful inspection of the interior of the cistern, and I am 
willing to admit that, as far as it has gone ([ have been at it about ten 
minutes), the results of my inspection are scarcely satisfactory. In all 
probability had I earlier ia life directed my attention to the matter, i 
might have known more, by the mere external appearance of the 
machinery, as to whether it was in working order; but as it is Pam 
willing to allow (to myself) that there may be something wrong, and in 
all probability there is, but I'll be hanged if {can see what. 

Mrs. Penny says, ‘‘ Do you think you ought to call in a general prac- 
titioner in the usual way, and ask him to bring some tools and things?" 

I don’t like saying anything rude to Mrs. Penny. particularly before 
the girl, but I think it absolutely necessary that I should, at least, gently 
intimate that if she went back upstairs and left me alone, I could get on 
better. On this Mrs. Penny departs blithely, and is presently heard 
playing ‘Rule Britannia” on the piano in the front parlour. Left to 
myself, I feel that my reputation is, toa certain extent, at stake, and 
that I weust do something, whatever the result may be. Under these 
circumstances I seize upon the unoffending ball-cock and wrench it 
violently. At the same moment the pails give way, and though, happily, 
able to break my fall somewhat by clutching at a leaden pipe, I assume 
a sittiog posture in the middle of the wet sink. The deafening clatter 
of the pails and the piercing shriek ot Clarissa, who, at the same time, 
falls off a chair and drops the tin candlestick, bring Mrs. Penny, breath- 
less, upon the scene, to know whether I have broken any bones. 
Although I have 
bum: m 


moment to say so, 
and I reply loftily 
that no bones are 
broken; on which 
Mrs, Penny, who 
appears determined 
to know, says. 
“Turn round ani 


let me see." 
od * * 
Next morning ! 


I awake with sen- 

sations similar to 

those which, I pre- 

sume, are felt 4 a 

wrestler who has 

had several heavy at a 

falls on the previous Vhe Act of Defiance. 

day. It is very early, 

but some one is hammering at my bed-room door. It is Clarissa. Sbe 

says, ‘Please, sir, do come down; the kitching’s full o' water, ao’ 

your boots is sunk, an’ I can’t fish em up agin.’ 
. s * * s 

It is no good alarming Mrs. Penny. I descend hastily in scanty attire, 
and fall to with a pail baling. Clariss bales also. Meanwhile the tlood 
rises. After an hour or so we hear footsteps on the stairs, and Mrs, 
Penny appears, and very placidly inquires what we are doing ? 

This is really childish of Mrs. Penny. I myself don’t condescend to 
reply, but Clarissa says, '' We're busy, mum, ain't us?" and pausing a 
moment to glance towards where I am standing knec-deep in water, 
presenting only a back view, from their point of observation, she bursts 
out laughing, and adds, ‘‘Look at master, mum! Don't he look 
funny?' 


Mtres we 


(To be continued next week.) 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 
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" Moses said, ‘‘ and give the Sign, and 


1" ‘* You've only got to put on an Apron 
LOPER puts on the Apron to the best of his ability. 


there you are.” 


S ——S 
PARLIAMENTARY NEWS.—The Member who took his seat. 


3. Stover hasn't a ticket, it is true. “ But don't you see I'm a Tiler?” 
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5. SLOPER receives the Mark Degree. 
It was thought advisable, as Suover had already learnt so much, to properly complete him ; 


Gotng a fishing —Gudgeon on the Nibble. 


= . 
Got to rough it on the honeymoon, you 


——————— 


IT WAS AS WELL 
Can oi wait a’ table. milady 


AT ONCE, PERHAPS. 


Ef oi bain’t o'er and abo hoongry, oi can wait a bit 
if Oi m sharp set loike, Oi shud rayther peg ito wittles wi t’other folks, 


TO KNOW 


View of Sloper after a Hot ‘un. 


A Spoutist (Water). 


SLOPER SOLVES THE MASONIC MYSTERY. 


London: Printed by Daizigi BroTuans, at their Camden Press, High Street, N.W., and Published for the Poorer b Sores, Sow Lame, E.C.—Saterday, March 14,1885 


(Saturday, March 14, 1686. 
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Ithad been strictly torbidden to wear Masonic Clothing in the streets. 
Storer's, Apron causes a small panic 
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led. 
ana now SLOPER savs they will do something dreadful to him if he tells. 
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In ANDO OUT OF SEASON. 
Old Mr. De Gourmong always flatters himself he has the first of everything 


when it comes in, and so he does; but Buttons has some of i i 
trode thie way ; of it before it does come 


